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■"PHE sun was setting in the sea. 
■*■ Down near the casino, the beach 
was noisy with the crowd. But at the 
end of the embankment, Phillipe de 
Merillac and Beatrice de Solente, having 
found quiet, were walking aimlessly. 

They were talking in a subdued tone, 
speaking of their cheerless lives, dis- 
cussing happiness and suffering, telling 
each other all the difficulties of their 
careers, but on the whole, happy at being 
safe from annoying persons and together 
in the twilight of a mild afternoon at the 
edge of the waves. 

The sound of music floated through 
the air. The orchestra of a near-by hotel 
was playing a popular waltz. 

"Would you like to take tea at the 
Palace Hotel?" asked Merillac. We can 
hear the tziganes, who are excellent — it is 
only a step." 

She agreed and they both started 
toward the fashionable caravansary 
which, pretentious and encumbering, 
looked like a pasteboard Trianon for 
South American exhibition. 

They went up the steps of the porch 
and entered the hall of the hotel, a sort of 
rotunda where tropical plants were dis- 
playing their vivid greens. A hall boy 
was attending the revolving door which 
allowed only one person and one current 
of air to pass at a time. Merillac, who 
lived in the hotel, gave his hat and cane 
to the boy and asked him if the mail had 
arrived. The attendant hastened in the 
direction of the office where letters were 
sorted. 

" Here, dear friend, is a little apparatus 
where you can take a chance," exclaimed 



the young man, showing his companion 
a sort of automatic slot machine, painted 
green, which was the only piece of fur- 
niture in the entrance hall. 

It had the appearance of the scales on 
which persons weigh themselves in rail- 
way stations. In the middle was a disk 
divided into a hundred radiating sectors 
of different colors. Blacks and reds were 
most frequent; there were also several, 
green ones, some yellow, four white, and 
two violet. Merillac went up to it and 
slipped a two-franc piece in the slot. 

"You see," he explained, "if I put these 
two francs on the green, and the needle, 
after having turned, stops on a green di- 
vision, I gain five times what I put up. 
Black and red give double; yellow, ten 
times; white, twenty; and violet, forty. 
It is a kind of roulette. One can lose as 
much as one chooses." 

The coin fell, and he started the ma- 
chine. The needle turned for a few sec- 
onds, gradually slowed up, and finally 
stopped on a red sector. 

" I have lost. It is your turn, Ma- 
dame." 

Beatrice chose the violet. The needle 
turned and stopped on the violet. Forty 
pieces fell clinking, one by one, into a 
wooden receptacle. 

"Bravo! That is fine; you have won- 
derful luck." 

She made a charming face and, turning 
to him, said: 

"You think so?" 

Meanwhile the boy had come back. 

"There is nothing for you, count, in 
the mail," he said. 

"Then, let us have tea." 
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Merillac opened the door of the dining 
room. A noise of voices, of conversation, 
of laughter, of persons coming and going, 
of dishes touching each other, of chairs 
being moved and of violins being tuned, 
all at once reached their ears. They 
entered, seeking a vacant table. 
* * * * 

As soon as the door closed behind them, 
the hall boy rushed up to the automatic 
roulette. The needle still rested on the 
violet sector. He did not believe his eyes! 
Pale and trembling, his glance rested on 
the disk with a sort of fright. He re- 
mained without moving, as if fascinated. 

The violet sector! By putting up two 
francs, one gains forty, there, in that 
receptacle. Forty francs! Twenty round 
white pieces. A little fortune, in fact, 
which the lady had picked up with com- 
plete indifference, as if the affair were 
quite natural, as if that incredible luck 
were her due. And besides, since the be- 
ginning of the season, it was only the 
second time that he had seen the needle 
indicate the violet. 

Tom reflected. 

For he was called Tom, this hotel boy. 
When he had come, in the month of 
April, before the opening of the season, 
to seek a position as hall boy, the mana- 
ger had asked him : 

"What is your name, my little fellow?" 

And he replied: 

"Louis Thomas, sir." 

"Well, we will call you Tom for short; 
that is a good idea." 

And since then, everybody had called 
him Tom — Tom, like a big dog. 

He was thirteen years old. He was a 
little bit of a fellow with big black eyes, 
burning as if with fever, pale cheeks, and 
a serious, sickly air. He had lost his 
mother when he was born. His father 
brought him up. Mr. Thomas was brutal 
and stupid. For a long time he had been 



a stable boy in a big racing stable, and he 
had retained from this vulgar existence a 
language almost incomprehensible, a 
mixture of Parisian argot, of badly pro- 
nounced English, and of horse-racing 
terms. 

The kick of a horse made him lame. 
Then he gave up a life of activity, and re- 
turned to Tourville-Ies-Bains, his native 
place, where he was employed at the rail- 
way station and as clerk in the registra- 
tion of baggage. Tom lived with his 
father in poor and obscure lodgings in the 
old quarter of the town. Mme. Mouette 
kept house for them. Mme. Mouette was 
a horrid vixen, an old wreck of a provin- 
cial scold, still reeking of dough and 
smelling of vervain, hideous to see and 
more hideous to hear, with her cracked 
voice and her street-walker's vocabulary. 
She was first found by Thomas on a 
night's spree in some hole in the port, and 
had since lived with him, keeping house 
and acting as stepmother to little Louis. 

She heartily detested him. The child 
cost a few cents to feed and clothe, leav- 
ing so much the less for her with which to 
buy bottles of perfumery, jars of pomade, 
and ribbons. Besides, he did not talk; he 
was reserved and melancholy; she had a 
grudge against him for feeling superior to 
her and, being ill-natured, every day she 
found some new pretext to beat him, to 
put him on dry bread and water, or to 
make him perform the hardest tasks of 
the household. 

He did not complain. Besides, to 
whom, in God's name, would he have 
complained? He knew no compassionate 
person. Their neighbors were poorer 
than they, or they were indifferent, or 
they did not wish to talk to him on ac- 
count of Mme. Mouette. His playmates 
would have made fun of him if he had 
told them his troubles. As far as his 
father was concerned, he had for some 
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months been in the habit of coming home 
drunk as a sailor on leave, and, after hav- 
ing let loose a flood of abuse, and an- 
nouncing that he was going to break the 
heads of all his superiors, he slept heavily 
on a chair and snored like a motor until 
the following morning. 

One day, an electrician whom he knew 
advised Tom to go to the Palace, the big 
hotel that had just been built on the 
beach. The management was seeking a 
staff of employees for the establishment 
and, on account of his small size and intel- 
ligent air, Louis had a chance of being 
engaged. 

He was engaged, in fact. The manager 
promised that his uniform would be given 
to him, that he would have a noonday 
meal, and would receive twenty francs a 
month if they were satisfied with him. 

Mme. Mouette was delighted to be rid 
of the presence of a person who gave her 
the shivers, but was nevertheless confused 
at seeing her habitual slave escape her. 
Henceforward, she would have to perform 
tasks which were irksome to her laziness. 

She revenged herself. 

"My boy," she told him, "you are go- 
ing into service at the Palace (she pro- 
nounced it Palage). This is your idea, 
you are free. But I remain alone here to 
run your father's house, and you know 
how hard to please and how disagreeable 
he is. For myself, I am old, fatigued and 
ill. (She started to cough to prove the 
bad condition of her big chest.) I can 
never do enough for everybody. When 
I go up the staircase only once a day, I 
get out of breath for a couple of hours. 
Therefore I must have help. But as it is 
on your account, it is right that you 
should pay for it. So I will keep your 
wages. You will bring me every month 
the twenty francs they give you at the 
hotel. That will hai-dly be enough, but yet 
it is necessary that I make some sacrifice!" 



She smiled sadly, showing her horrid 
teeth, and in her inner consciousness she 
smiled to herself on account of what she 
could buy, thanks to this monthly wind- 
fall. For a long time, she had had an eye 
on a small bottle of "Eau de Venus," a 
pink liquid which promised all sorts of 
wonders and all sorts of renovations, and 
which M. Ducret, the hair-dresser, had 
placed in the middle of his showcase as a 
treasure miraculous and beyond price. 

"And then, besides," continued the 
vixen, "you have cost me dear enough up 
to now to feed and bring up. And what 
have you contributed in return, if you 
please, Mr. Do-nothing? Zero and zero, 
haven't you? You have been living the 
life of a gentleman of leisure, getting 
fatter every day, like a 'Rotchille.' It is 
quite right now that you decide to bestir 
your arms and legs to help two old persons 
who have deprived themselves of every- 
thing for you, and who have reached the 
end of their strength." 

When she addressed him in that tone, 
Mme. Mouette was never-ending. It was 
a case of hearing her for several hours, 
lamenting, telling of her misfortunes and 
her suff"erings, her magnanimity and her 
self-denial. 

Tom promised everything she asked. 
He had no choice. With one golden louis, 
he could count on comparative peace. 
He did not want anything else. 



At the hotel his work pleased him. He 
was dressed all in blue, with tight trous- 
ers, polished shoes, a short vest shining 
with gilded buttons, and a little cap which 
he wore at one side on his head. 

He passed the day in the entrance rotun- 
da, and his duty was to turn the revolving 
door and to be ready for tourists' errands. 

At first he amused himself very much. 
The coming and going of persons enter- 
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tained him. He looked and he hstened; 
he tried to understand conversations, to 
guess the nationalities of travelers, to 
foresee their orders. Then he liked to 
look through the window at the pretty 
garden of the hotel, where flowers were 
displayed in skillfully-designed baskets. 
The jet of the fountain attracted his eye 
for a long time; he saw it dancing in the 
air, rising bravely, as lively as a wild 
plant, and falling back in a mild rain on 
the water which rippled; he followed the 
flight of birds and insects ; and down be- 
low, across the pines and the groups of 
hortensias, he bathed his eyes in the sea, 
where ships passed with white sails. 

Then, about five o'clock, there was the 
throng of persons who came for tea in the 
parlors and on the terrace. It was a gro- 
tesque and delightful procession in which 
couples of Germans with gold spectacles 
and of English in rubber waterproofs 
alternated with well-dressed men and 
beautiful young women in filmy gowns. 
Sometimes somebody spoke to him, asked 
him for information or some service, and 
then he set his wits to work to answer in- 
telligently. Through the glass door, the 
sound of the orchestra was carried. Tom 
adored music. And this, often gay, some- 
times sad, always languorous and rhyth- 
mic, gave him delightful sensations. 

But the most splendid things lose their 
attraction when they are renewed every 
day. Soon Tom was no longer interested 
in persons. The garden held no mystery; 
the flowers seemed to him crude, the jet 
of the fountain stupid, the music aggra- 
vating; he no longer even looked at the 
sea. He was becoming bored; he bored 
himself terribly. The fact is, that twelve 
hours a day are very long when one passes 
them with hardly anything to do, scarcely 
moving, in one room, white and bare, and 
with no one to speak to. 

At first, he tried to rouse himself; to 



read five-sou stories which he hid in his 
pocket. But the manager discovered him 
reading twice in succession, and threat- 
ened if he did it again to discharge him 
immediately from the hotel. Then he be- 
gan to invent stories for himself; to form 
plans just as if no obstacle hindered his 
wishes. He imagined beautiful voyages 
to unknown countries; he saw himself 
discovering a desert isle after shipwreck 
in mid-ocean. Everything that he had 
read here and there helped to embellish 
his dreams and, mingling his most vivid 
souvenirs into one adventure, he saw him- 
self in the midst of a virgin forest, winning 
battles like Napoleon in company with 
Robinson Crusoe and Captain Corcoran. 
Soon, however, all that wearied him. 
He did not know what more he could 
imagine. Nothing interested him. Then 
he began to yawn with a dejected air, 
counting the minutes to the end of the 

day. 

* * * * 

It was at this time that the manage- 
ment put an automatic roulette in the 
entrance-hall of the hotel. A fool-catcher 
by which all the passers-by allow them- 
selves to be entrapped, that attractive 
apparatus brings in a sure revenue. In 
fact, every time a tourist crossing the 
rotunda saw the many-colored disk and 
the notice which explained the game, he 
would stop, put a two-franc piece in the 
slot and after having lost, go away laugh- 
ing at his ill luck. 

Sometimes the players would become 
eager and remain there half an hour, 
dropping a hundred francs in the ma- 
chine. Others, however, like Mme. de 
Solente, were favored by fortune and at 
the first trial reaped a pretty profit. Upon 
the whole, it was a great success, and the 
roulette was whirling continually. 

From that time, Tom was no longer 
bored. All day long, he watched the ap- 
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paratus and followed with eagerness the 
tourists' play. Besides, he himself had a 
special part to fulfill. He gave change. 
They gave him gold and bills and he used 
to run to the office to change them into 
two-franc pieces. By dint of watching 
the needle turn, he had reached the point 
of being able to estabhsh a sort of rule, to 
know almost to a certainty what was the 
color which would come up, and when a 
player was congenial to him, he would 
advise him: 

"Bet on the yellow now, sir. You'll 
see! . 

The yellow would come up; the winner 
would thank Tom and give him a tip. 

That was a dehght. 

Now, one day after hours of uneasiness, 
Tom, having received four francs in tips, 
was unable longer to restrain himself. 
Pale with emotion, and trembling with 
fear, his heart beating as though his chest 
would burst, he examined the corridor, 
looked into the parlor, and after having 
assured himself that no one was about to 
enter, put a piece in the slot and in his 
turn started the machine. 

He lost. 

Quickly his second piece passed 
through. This time he was sure of 
winning. 

He lost again. 

Tom had nothing more in his pocket. 

Shivering, though feverish, he went 
and sat down on a bench in a corner, his 
eyes fixed on the disk, morose, silent and 
despoiled. 

From that time, the passion of gam- 
bling held him in its grip. A vicious pas- 
sion. He could no longer think of any- 
thing else. Without ceasing, he calcu- 
lated chances; he made predictions; he 
reckoned on enormous gains. At night, 
he dreamed of it. Always he saw before 
his eyes the needle turning on the striped 
disk. And it haunted him as the remem- 



brance of his crime pursues the criminal. 

Having given to Mme. Mouette the 
wages of his first month, he had nothing 
more in his pocket. But his desire to play 
and to win drove him to such a point that 
one day, blushing, he asked the manager 
of the hotel if it would be possible to ad- 
vance him the twenty francs of the cur- 
rent month, giving as a pretext an illness 
of his father and a pressing need of 
money. The manager made him sign a 
receipt and gave him a louis. Next day, 
Tom had only half of it. Then he gained 
a little, got more than thirty francs profit, 
lost again, then made another good play 
followed by several unlucky ones. 

Every day he played about ten times. 
He spread out his attempts from hour to 
hour, and during the intervals a delicious 
feverishness warmed him to the marrow. 
After this, the days passed hke so many 
minutes. In the morning, he hastened to 
the hotel full of hope, sure of plentiful 
gains, and when he went away at night, 
even if undeceived or even ruined, he 
thought of the morrow with unalloyed 
confidence. 

At the end of the month Mme. Mouette 
asked for his wages. 

Tom had only a few francs left. 

He told a lie. 

"They told me they would pay me on 
the 15th; they have changed their date." 

Mme. Mouette gave a start. She had 
just become indebted twenty francs to 
M. Ducret, the hair-dresser, for his fa- 
mous "Eau de Venus" and also for a 
certain depilatory paste used by "grand 
duchesses." But M. Ducret did not want 
to give her credit, and she was short of 
money. She cried out, heaping Tom with 
insults and threatening him with all kinds 
of punishments. Every day her bad 
temper showed more and more. One 
evening she slapped him because he was 
late. She pinched him the next day until 
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blood came, because he had snored in his 
sleep. 

Finally, on the 15th, she flew into a 

rage. 

"And the twenty francs? Haven't 
they paid you yet in your shop?" 

Tom had forgotten his lie. He had 
only two francs in his pocket. He hesi- 
tated. 

"Are you going to answer, ugly seed 
for the scaffold?" bellowed the old witch, 
as she raised over the child a kind of club 
which she had picked up in a corner. 

Tom was afraid. He knew that she 
would not hesitate to strike. 

"But they will pay u& to-morrow. 
They told us to-night." 

The vixen lowered her hand. 

"To-morrow, to-morrow; always to- 
morrow! What kind of management is 
that? They are hard up then, all that 
riff-raff. They haven't a cent in their es- 
tablishment! Ah! it isn't for want of 
not having robbed everybody, neverthe- 
less. Ah! Good God, no. They know 
how to hold up the public as if in a forest. 
"And it does not prevent them from being 
proud withal. Gentlemen, if you please, 
they look at you just as if you weren't 
Christians. Indeed! And then, besides, 
where is the proof of all your rigmarole? 
Where is the proof that they will pay you 
to-morrow? With a liar like you, does 
one ever know? Perhaps, sir, you want 
to keep all your money for yourself? 
Doubtless, sir, you are keeping a woman 
dancer? Perhaps, sir, you want to rub 
noses with some wench of a hotel servant 
who filches all your money. And at the 
same time I am breaking my back like an 
old beast of burden! It is very simple, 
isn't it? I can very well work, I can. I 
can very well skimp, I can. I can very 
well suffer, I can. I can very well fall ill 
and die like a dog, I can. I have the 
habit; I was made for that! Ah, truly! 



Very well, we are going to have a laugh, 
my boy — here, then, is your father who is 
just coming in — he is as drunk as an ass, 
of course. That won't prevent him from 
laying it onto you to make you give up 
your money. Hey, Thomas, you can 
boast of being the father of a pretty 
knave. Here is your son who devotes 
himself to spending his money with ras- 
cally women. He comes home with his 
pocket as empty as his stomach. Ask 
him for it, his gold louis, ask the thief!" 

Fear-inspiring, Mme. Mouette made to 
Thomas, the father, a dramatic sign 
which meant "Avenge me!" 

The drunken man, his eyes dulled, his 
countenance bloodshot, approached Tom 
like a sledge-hammer, his arm raised to 
punish. 

Tom was shaking. 

He yelled out: 

"But I swear to you they'll pay me 
to-morrow — to-morrow — to-morrow. You 
understand! To-morrow you will have 
them, your twenty francs!" 

The father stopped, astonished. 

"And then?" he said with course logic. 

"Then," continued Mme. Mouette, a 
little calmed, "then we will surely see to- 
morrow if you are lying or if you are not 
lying. But if you are lying, I warn you 
that your cherubic little skin will remem- 
ber it." 

And a hideous smile crept over her red- 
dened lips. 



The next day, Tom got up more quickly 
than usual. He was in a hurry to flee 
from his room. He wanted to think at 
leisure, in silence. The moment was seri- 
ous. Through a run of bad luck he had 
only two francs left in his pocket. Now, 
Mme. Mouette was not in the habit of 
compromising. That night he would 
have to take her the twenty francs or the 
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punishment would be frightful. What 
should he do? 

Tom decided that the simplest way 
would be to ask the manager of the hotel 
again for his wages in advance. The pre- 
vious month this procedure had suc- 
ceeded. There was no reason to foresee 
a refusal. He stopped at the office, there- 
fore, and looked for the manager. The 
latter was absent for two days.. A tele- 
gram had called him to the bedside of his 
dying mother. His substitute was gruff 
and disagreeable. He received the boy 
with bad temper. 

*'Pay your wages in advance? That 
don't depend on me." 

Tom gave some reason, and assured 
him that they had already granted him 
this favor. 

"Perhaps! — I don't say no^but the 
manager was willing, I am not. I am re- 
placing him for forty-eight hours: — no 
irregularities during that time — wait till 
he comes back." 

"But, sir—" 

"Then clear out, why don't you? I have 
no time to lose. Go to your place — outl" 

Tom submitted. Slowly he went back 
to the hall, the burden of life weighing like 
a mountain on his weak shoulders. He 
was trying to find some other way to get 
money. He thought of two means. The 
first was to go and ask Albert, the head 
porter, and Jean, the chief steward, to 
advance him the money for a few days. 
But neither one would do it. Several 
times they had surprised the hall boy 
playing the automatic roulette. They 
knew of his craze, and guessed his losses. 

"Money? To go again and give it to 
that vile machine in the rotunda to digest, 
oftener than anybody will lend it to you ! 
This will teach you to gamble, my boy^ 
you will do much better by attending the 
door properly and keeping your savings 
for the future." 



In vain Tom begged, invented reasons, 
swore never more to touch the starter of 
the machine. Neither the chief steward 
nor the porter wanted to hear anything. 

Tom did not insist. He had a last hope. 
Every day about three o'clock, a very 
wealthy American was in the habit of 
passing through the rotunda to take a 
walk, stopping before the machine and 
risking some two-franc pieces. He was a 
big fellow, jolly and good-natured. He 
had shown a liking for Tom, had talked 
with him, and had often given him fifty 
centimes or a franc after a lucky play. 

It was half-past two. In half an hour, 
the American surely would come. Tom 
sat down in a corner and, his head buried 
in his hands, slowly considered the words 
he would use in speaking to the man. 

He would speak to him about as fol- 
lows : 

" Sir, you who have been so good to me 
and who are so rich, could you come to 
my aid, for I am very unfortunate? I 
need twenty francs to buy some medicine 
and some things for my father who is 
very ill, and I have nothing at all in my 
pocket or at home. I have asked many 
persons to lend me the money, but every- 
body is badly disposed; they think I am 
lying and nobody gives me anything. O 
sir, tell me, will you lend me those twenty 
francs? Oh, I will give them back to you, 
you may be assured, in a few days, when 
my wages are paid. You are so good, sir, 
and then you are so rich!" 

And the American certainly would not 
withstand such heartfelt words. Who 
knows? Perhaps he would give the hall 
boy more than he asked. Two louis? 
Even a fifty-franc bill. With rich fellows 
like that, everything is possible — and 
Tom, relieved of a great weight, smiled &. 
little at -the idea of a probable windfall. 

Nevertheless, the time passed. Three 
o'clock struck. Tom listened with ter- 
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rible anxiety. Several times he thought 
he saw on the staircase or in the central 
gallery, the tall form of the Yankee. His 
heart was beating almost hard enough to 
burst his chest. And, in spite of all, he, 
who had never yet begged, felt himself 
dying of shame at the thought that in a 
few minutes he was going to stretch out 
his hand to an unknown man, and lie to 
him in fact, by feigning a worthy poverty 
and one almost sacred. 

The noise of gay voices caused him to 
start up suddenly. Some persons were 
coming through the parlor. And in the 
babble of laughter Tom thought he dis- 
tinguished that of the American, a stri- 
dent and guttural laugh which could be 
recognized among a thousand. But how 
was it possible? For the two weeks that 
he, had seen him passing every day, the 
foreigner was always alone. He seemed 
to be of unsociable temper and never 
spoke to anybody. Was it really he? 
'.The door opened. It was he. Two ele- 
gant women appeared at first, then the 
American, his arm through that of a 
friend, brought up the rear seeming much 
cheered at having found fellow-country- 
men and being able to offer them the 
honors of his hotel. 

The party stopped a moment in the 
rtxtunda before the bulletin of the casino. 
! Tom was panting. His whole scheme 
Wias- destroyed. What was he going to do? 
Hfe did not have the courage to go and 
meet the Yankee and speak to him among 
those unknown persons. Then, it would 
Dfe awkward and doubtless useless. What 
Wbpid become of him? A sort of mad 
fblly seized upon Tom. He saw himself 
alone, abandoned, without hope. He re- 
flected no longer. At one spring, all of a 
sudden, he was near the American, and 
in a voice which he did not hear himself, 
said : 

"Sir." 



The foreigner turned, saw Tom, and 
began to laugh loudly. 

"Here is my mascot in the game," he 
said, pointing out Tom to his friends. 
"You will pick out a play for me, hey, 
kid? He is very skillful, you know, has 
had lots of experience. Ha, ha, ha!" 

Tom did not expect that. All his hardi- 
hood left him. Suddenly, he found he 
had nothing more to say and, put out of 
countenance, began to smile with a stupid 
air. 

"No time now," continued the Ameri- 
can, "it looks like rain; we must go out; 
we will play to-morrow." 

And with a friendly nod to the little 
hall boy, the foreigner turned to his fel- 
low-countrymen and passed with them 
down the steps. 

* * * * 

At five o'clock, Tom was still sitting in 
the same corner. Very pale, an indefin- 
able discomfort little by little overcame 
him. But he no longer looked ahead 
vacantly. No, his wild eyes were fixed 
on the disk of the roulette. He did not 
want to risk his last two-franc piece. His 
continued losses had discouraged him. 
He no longer trusted in luck. All the 
combinations that he had thought out 
had failed one by one. Refusal by the 
manager, refusal by the porter, refusal by 
the steward, refusal — or almost— by the 
American. Fate was decidedly against 
him. He no longer hoped. 

It is a horrible thing not to be able 
even to hope any longer. Then one feels 
as if he were sinking in a quicksand of 
misfortune. Against the combined forces 
of an evil fate there is nothing to do; one 
must be resigned, let fall the arms raised 
to combat, lie down like a slave beaten 
to earth, wait. But await what? Tom in 
a rapid flash saw the reception that would 
be given him on his return to his lodgings 
— Mme. Mouette watching for him like a 
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raven about to pounce on its prey — the 
questioning — the avowal — the cries, the 
anger, the blows, and then the arrival of 
the drunken man, and then something ter- 
rible, suffering — perhaps drawing blood? 

He had a rebound of energy. No, it 
was not possible. Twenty francs. He 
must have twenty francs, cost what it 
might. The roulette, after all, is the only 
means left. And why shouldn't he win? 
Often at the first trial, he had won four or 
five times his stake. With two lucky 
turns he could regain his money, and 
there was nothing impossible in that, nor 
even wonderful, evidently. There ought 
to be no hesitation. It is the only dicision 
to take, that is obvious. 

Tom rises; his legs are trembling; they 
support him with difficulty. He passes 
his hot hand across his forehead to drive 
away a vile weight which strikes his 
temple like a hammer. He moves for- 
ward. But suddenly the door opens. M. 
de Merillac enters the rotunda with a 
lady. He knows M. de Merillac well; he 
often plays at roulette and always loses. 
M. de Merillac hands the boy his hat and 
cane, and asks for his mail. Tom hastens 
to the cloak room, leaves the things, and 
then goes to look for the letters at the 
office. He returns to the hall. M. de 
Merillac is explaining the game to his 
companion, and the latter stakes two 
francs on the violet — the violet, forty 
times the stake! Well, for a beginner, 
she is not lacking in boldness, that lady. 
Tom smiles. As if one ever gained with 
that color! The needle stops. No? Is 
it possible? A cascade of silver pieces 
overflows the receptacle. The lady, with 
an indifferent hand, gathers up the little 
fortune, slips it into a leather handbag — 
with some laughter — and, followed by 
the young man, enters the parlor where 
they are to take tea. 



Tom remains there without moving. 
He is no longer pale. Two red spots burn 
in his cheeks; some moments pass. Then 
he goes forward. From his pocket he 
takes a two-franc piece — the last one. 
He does not look at it. He raises himself 
on his toes, and shuts his eyes. At hap- 
hazard his fingers shp the silver into a 
slot — no matter which one — then his 
hand falls down, seeks the starter, grips 
it and sets the apparatus going. Tom re- 
opens his eyes. The needle is moving 
rapidly. He has played on the yellow. 
If he gains, his play will have brought him 
ten francs, half the sum needed. : How 
long it takes after starting the machine! 
The needle never turned so much. One 
would say that whole minutes are passing. 
Tom puts his hand to his left side, under 
the shoulder. Something is hurting him, 
there, terribly. His head is dizzy, he sees 
nothing more; he is obliged to back up 
against the wall. He waits. Hallo! The 
apparatus makes no more noise. It has 
stopped doubtless? One, two, three- sec- 
onds pass, but nothing falls into the- re- 
ceptacle. 

"Hey, boy, go and find my hat in the 
cloak room. Here is the number.'' - 

Tom springs up. Has he slept? He no 
longer knows where he is. A weight is 
oppressing him. Automatically he obeys, 
he walks forward; a draught of air strikes 
his face; little by little he remembers. . 



"Where are you going, Tom?" asks 
the porter whom he meets on the stair- 
case. 

Tom hesitates. 

"I am going to the sixth floor to tell 
No. 319 that he is wanted on the tele- 
phone." 

"Very well, hurry up; at your age one 
can get up stairs faster than that." 
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He hurries. He reaches the sixth floor. 
He goes along the corridor. At the end, 
there is a little balcony jutting out. He 
goes there. The view is magnificent. 
One can see the whole beach where the 
bathers are swarming, the long line of 
motley colored villas, the casino with its 
two moorish towers, the big roofs of the 
hotels. On the right is the town, the new 
town, elegant, well laid out, with pretty 
houses, wide streets and circular open 
spaces. Further on the old quarter sur- 
rounds the port where masts and smoke- 
stacks rise. Here and there, the belfry of 
a church emerges like a guardian who is 
watching afoot over a throng asleep. 

On the left is the sea. The boundless 
sea which beats at the foot of the cHffs, 
and which, dies down softly on the indul- 
gent beach., This evening the sea seems 
to be of silver. No wind ripples it. Down 
tiiere, a pale sun floats; like a. buoy on the 
horizon, and the waters are covered with 
a. great red stain. Two boats are steam- 
ing out with much smoke.. Some light 
barks are passing, and, turning about as if 
lost above the town, is a flight of wild 
birds with white wings, seeking to gain 
the open sea and the desert islets. 

Six o'clock strikes from the church. 

Tom looks down. The little balcony 
which he has reached is jusf above the 
steps of the entrance; it is at least thirty 
metres from here to the grou nd . 

That is well. 

Tom no longer has an aching in his 
head, nor in his breast; his hands do not 
tremble; he smiles, he is almost happy. 
After that horrible day of anxiety, he has 
the dehghtful feeling of being rescued 
from a nightmare. He feels very light. 
All of a sudden a recollection crosses his 
mind. When he was httle, seven years 
old, one" day by chance he entered a 
church and there a priest was speaking in 
the pulpit, and said that after death one 



would be eternally happy provided he 
prayed to the good God in dying. 

Tom tried to recall. The good God? 
He doesn't know exactly what that is. 
Nobody has ever spoken to him of it. 
Once, however, an old lady, with whom 
he traveled from Ver to Tourville, had 
told him that God was in Heaven and 
that he loved, above all things, the un- 
fortunate and little children. She had 
even taught him to make a certain gesture 
with his right hand. First he was to 
touch his forehead, then the breast, then 
the left shoulder, and finally the right 
shoulder — unless it was first the right 
shoulder and then the left, Tom did not 
know any more. No matter; he tries. 
Then with difficulty, for he is very httle 
and the balcony is high, he raises himself 
on the balustrade. 



In the middle of a large pool of blood, 
Tom's body hes on the steps of the en- 
trance. His eyes are closed. On his pale 
countenance, across which run two 
streams of blood, floats an expression of 
calm, almost of peace. 

Hurrying about him are the porter of 
the hotel and two men. One of them saw 
through a window the little body falling 
in space. They rushed out as quickly as 
possible, but too late. 

"What can have ailed this poor kid! 
What a misfortune! Mon Dieu, what a 
misfortune!" 

Suddenly the substitute of the manager 
descends the steps; he is very pale. 

"Quick, quick," he says in a jerky 
voice, "wrap the body in this sheet and 
take it to the basement in the small cel- 
lar, going by way of the garden. Try not 
to be seen — and above all, not a word, 
remember, not a word." 

He emphasized his sentences. 
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"You understand me well? If any one 
has seen the affair or finds it out, you 
must regret it as an accident. You un- 
derstand — a little accident of no conse- 
quence. Joseph, run and get some water 
and soap, and a scrubbing brush and re- 
move quickly that red pool — besides, it 
isn't blood, you understand, it isn't 
blood. Go! Go quickly." 

* * * * 

In the meantime, Mme. de Sblente and 
Phillipe de Merillac had finished their 
tea to the music of the tziganes. The 
large room was almost empty; they rose 
and went toward the rotunda. 

"Stop," said Beatrice, passing before 
the roulette, "I must see if my luck con- 
tinues." 

She took a coin out of her reticule and 
slipped it into a slot. 

"This time, I play on the green." 

The needle turned. 

"I have won, Merillac; I have won." 

Several pieces fell into the receptacle. 

"Decidedly, my dear friend," said the 
young man, "you have incredible luck. 
My compliments — you are very fortu- 
nate!" 



Mme. de Solente immediately resumed 
the melancholy expression which rendered 
her countenance so charming. 

"Happy," said she, smiling, "happy, 
because I have won these few sous! 
Alas!" 

Suddenly she uttered a cry. Going 
down the steps of the entry, her foot had 
touched a red stain. 

"What is that?" she asked, fright- 
ened. "Blood? Why, this is horrible!" 

The servant, who was washing and 
scrubbing the stone, began to laugh 
quietly. 

"Reassure yourself, Madame! it is not 
blood. It is something that has just been 
upset — paint, I think." 

Mreillac smiled, and addressing his 
companion, said: 

"My beautiful unhappy one, your love 
of sadness makes you imagine mournful 
things." 

Then, wheedling, listless, her eyes half 
closed, Beatrice replied in a soft voice: 

"My friend ! If you only knew — suffer- 
ing is the finest of pleasures!" 

And they both went away into the 

night. 

Wladimir p'Ormesson. 
From La Revue hebdomadaire, Paris. 



AN ITALIAN PUBLIC-HOUSE 



'"PEMPERANGE reformers, poor dears, 
have often talked of reforming the 
public-house. They thought it a very 
clever idea to take an existing insti- 
tution, in their eyes thoroughly bad, and 
turn it into something they would de- 
scribe as snug, cosy, perhaps even home- 
like. There would be shining urns, 
bagatelles instead of billiards, thick sand- 
wiches instead of sanded floors. Their 
ideal was a perpetual school-treat (with 
no treating), smugness masquerading as 
snugness, a chronic night-school where the 



parson would condescend to go and smoke 
his pipe with "the men" on Thursday 
nights after dinner. It never occurred 
that, if "the men" had wanted such 
places, they would have had them long 
ago. 

Now at first sight Italian public-houses 
are the British temperance reformer's 
ideal. There is little or no drunkenness, 
dullness reigns, yet at the same time there 
is no arbitrary interference with the 
liberty of the subject. Milan, for in- 
stance, has 6,208 licensed premises, one 



